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SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 

[Abbreviations. — Am. J. Ps.<= The American Journal of Psychology ; Ar. 
ie Fs.= Archives de Psychologic; Ar. f. G. Ph.=Archiv fUr Geschichte det 
Philosophic ; Ar. f. sys. Ph. <= Archiv fur systematische Philosophic ; Br.J.Ps.=* 
The British Journal of Psychology ; Int. J. E. = International Journal of Ethics ; 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth.= The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Sci- 
entific Methods ; J. de Psych. = Journal de Psychologic ; Psych. Bui. = Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin; Psych. Rev. = Psychological Review ; Rev. de Mit. = Revue de 
Mitaphysique et de Morale; Rev. Nto-Sc.-= Revue Nlo-Scolastique ; Rev. Ph.= 
Revue Pkilosophique ; Rev. de Ph.-= Revue de Philosophic; R. d. Fil.=Rivista 
di Filosofia ; V. f. w. Ph. = Vierteljahrsschrift fUr ■wissenschaftliche Philosophic ; 
Z. f. Ph. u. ph. Kr. — Zeitschrift fSr Philosophic und philosophische Kritik; Z. f. 
Psych. = Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiolofie der Sinnesorgane, I. Abtl. 
Zeitschrift f&r Psychologic. — Other titles are self-explanatory.] 

Le "Contrat Social" de Rousseau. (I.) Emile Durkheim. Rev. de Met., 

XXV, I, pp. 1-23. 

The Social Contract was represented by Rousseau as part of a larger work he 
had planned, to be called Des Institutions Politiques. He conceived the idea 
of this work in 1743, and, after long meditation, finished the plan in 1757. 
But soon finding that to complete it would require some years, he issued such 
parts as could be detached from the whole under the title of the Social Contract, 
which appeared in 1762. There is evidence that the work from which the 
Social Contract was detached really existed. The Social Contract, since it 
dealt with the basis of law and government, was the basis of the work. The 
problem of the work published is to find a form of civil state in which statute 
laws are superimposed upon, without violating, the laws of nature. The 
state of nature has never really existed, and the natural man is an abstraction 
made up of the elements derived from the constitution of the individual, and 
containing no social elements. History has nothing to do with the matter. 
Savages are not altogether in a state of nature. We may learn of the state of 
nature by observing animals not subject to social influence, by observing 
savages, by a sort of dialectic which aims to connect with social institutions the 
elements they logically require. Society should be founded on the charac- 
teristics of the individual nature. To judge of this, one must free oneself from 
ideas derived from society in its present state. Rousseau is endeavoring to 
get rid of accidental ideas, and to reach fundamental ones; his theory of a state 
of nature is not the dream of an excessively optimistic sentimentalist. When 
man is in a state of nature there is an equilibrium of his needs and his resources; 
he depends on direct sensations, and does not reason. Nature within man 
corresponds with nature without him. The state of nature is not a state of 
war. The natural man could feel pity. Yet he did not unite with his fellows 
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because, having all his wants fully supplied, he had no cause to desire associ- 
ation. Life in society is possible only when reason is used. In the state of 
nature man is neither moral nor immoral; he is unmoral, and in a state of in- 
nocence. When nature without man loses its harmony with nature within 
him, the natural state no longer exists, and man is obliged to use his reason. 
The state of nature is destroyed by changes in man's physical environment. 
To satisfy his new needs, man finds it useful to associate with others. Lan- 
guage is devised, man becomes accustomed to association, and develops a 
sense of obligation to others. The arts develop, and hand in hand with them 
the capacities of men. Then comes the state of war, remedied by the establish- 
ment of laws and governments. This development from the state of nature is 
in accord with the nature of man, which possesses from the beginning the power 
of development. Yet the state of society is not itself natural, but a result of 
external stimuli. Society is not an aggregation of units, but an organic moral 
whole. The body politic may be likened to a single man. Yet it is not a 
natural body, but the result of reason, for the individual is the only real and 
natural unit. Even the unit of the family is the result of reason. Society is 
both an organism and a product of reason. These two coexisting ideas ex- 
plain the double aspect which the sociology and the political doctrines of 
Rousseau present. Civilized society has the evils of inequality contrary to 
nature, and of mutual dependence, which is really slavery. Dependence on 
the natural order is freedom; dependence on men is slavery. Fixed necessity 
like that of natural law makes freedom possible. Yet if Rousseau had believed 
that society was an unmixed evil, the Social Contract would be unintelligible, 
and assignment to society of useful functions inexplicable. The state of nature 
is not the only good condition for man; it is wrong to think Rousseau essentially 
a pessimist. Since man had from the beginning the power of development in 
society, this development is not contrary to the order of providence. If the 
state of society lacks the perfection of the state of nature, it has advantages 
over it. The vices of society are unnecessary. The object of the Social 
Contract is to show how society should be organized in order to obtain the 
greatest happiness and perfection. 

Allan H. Gilbert. 

Le " Contrat Social" de Rousseau. (II.) E. Durkheim. Rev. de Met., XXV, 

2, pp. 1 29-161. 

Society must be organized to counteract the forces working against man. 
The civilized man must have the same harmony with his environment that 
the natural man has with his. Law must be superior to the wills of individuals, 
and founded on nature or reason. Man's liberty cannot be alienated to a 
ruler; it may be submitted, by the social contract, to the common will, which 
is the foundation of society. This submission results in a freedom and equality 
better than those of the state of nature. Man now becomes a moral being; 
virtue is the conformity of the particular to the general will. The body politic 
is the sovereign, and sovereignty is the exercise of the general will. The general 
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will is the individual will at its best, and is made up of the average of the wills 
of the individual citizens. There are two antithetical tendencies in Rous- 
seau: the state is a means for the individual; the individual depends on the 
state. The common will is not a particular decision of a majority, but the 
customary thoughts of all, working for the common good. The collective 
force of the body politic, when placed at the service of the general will, is 
sovereignty. Sovereignty cannot be alienated, even to the extent of exercise 
through representatives. It cannot be divided; society is like an animal ruled 
by a singly mind ; social solidarity results from the attachment of the individuals 
not to the group, but to each other. Sovereignty is without control, and prop- 
erly so, for the general will is right. Yet the judgment which guides it is 
not always clear. The sovereign can demand of its subjects only what is of 
service to all, and any demand is legitimate when it is a true demand of the 
general will; demands springing from a party are invalid. A legitimate 
sovereign act regards the whole body. If the sovereign exceeds its powers, it 
ceases to be a sovereign, and obedience is not its due. In chapters 6-12 of the 
Second Book Rousseau deals with sovereignty in action. The sovereign will 
manifests itself in law, whose function is to assure the equilibrium of the parts 
of society. A law is valid when all the people enact it for all the people. It 
is the business of the law-giver to express clearly the judgment of the people. 
He must possess extraordinary genius. He can propose, but cannot decide or 
enforce. If he is to work properly, the people must be in a plastic condition, 
the state must be neither too large nor too small, and must be at peace. The 
general will becomes actual through the executive power of government. The 
larger the number of the citizens, the smaller should be the number of the 
magistrates, because a small number of wills are more active than a more 
nearly general will. A democracy is the ideal, but is difficult of operation; 
a kingdom gives too much power to a single will; an aristocracy is most practi- 
cable. Because the power of the government tends to overthrow the general 
will, states constantly tend toward ruin. The existence of any government is 
in truth a contradiction of the principles of Rousseau. The choice of rulers 
before the government is established is especially difficult. Even the demo- 
cracy is contradictory, because of the impotence of the general will in partic- 
ular cases. An antinomy results from Rousseau's conception that the sover- 
eign is another aspect of the people; it is difficult to make the abstract general 
will concrete for the purposes of action. To prevent usurpation by the magis- 
trates the assembly of all the people must frequently meet. Every state must 
have its religion. Christianity is not suitable, for it makes its followers 
citizens of the world. The religion established by the state must deal with 
moral, not with spiritual things; it must be simple, and demand tolerance for 
everything in addition to, and not subversive of, its own creed. Rousseau's 
thought from the second Discourse to the Contract is in continuity. It is 
related to, but unlike, that of Hobbes and Montesquieu. The foundations of 
Rousseau's state have so little solidity that the fabric is like an edifice which 
can be established and maintained in equilibrium only by an almost miraculous 
concourse of circumstances. Allan H. Gilbert. 
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V Art et la science, V. Delbos. Rev. de Met., XXV, i, pp. 61-74. 

Certain artistic forms such as the myth and legend seem not to thrive in the 
culture of to-day; and art in its totality is threatened by the increasing pre- 
dominance of science. Science, not content to be one human activity among 
others, arrogantly assumes the function of disposing of the relations of all 
things to each otheir. Upon what is the antagonism between art and science 
based? Art implies fiction; it takes us beyond ordinary life and reality. The 
aesthetic or artistic state of mind is a free employment of the representative 
faculty with objects, and not a subjection to facts. It always includes a 
feeling of detachment from the object contemplated. Science, on the other 
hand, knows and explains, and is bound to exclude the mysterious and ficti- 
tious. It makes of reality a tissue of facts and laws, and passes from a partial 
toward a complete annihilation of sentiment and imagination. Science tends 
to restrict the mind to a technical, special intelligence; to lessen the feeling for 
the ideal; to convert our civilization into a huge mechanism. But this view of 
an antagonism between art and science rests upon an inadequate analysis of 
the various contacts which mind has with reality. The scientific view treats 
the world as if it existed by itself. But this 'existence-by-itself ' is the result of 
a deliberate human act of abstraction. The conception of the world as a sys- 
tem of exact laws is a legitimate product of the intelligence, but the intelligence 
l s itself an abstraction. The integral and immediate view of the world is the 
result of the harmonious functioning of the totality of human faculties. .(Es- 
thetic contemplation and artistic production are ways of realizing this harmony. 
./Esthetic beauty appears only when the relation of nature to spirit is explicit; 
nature taken by itself is neither beautiful nor ugly. Science, therefore, has 
no relevance in the proper domain of art. It is true that certain manifestations 
of art, too opposed to the teachings of science, no longer please the mind, but 
this does not affect the essential relation of the two. Art and science may 
render certain mutual services. When properly used, science can increase the 
capacity for admiration by increasing knowledge, and science needs something 
of the imagination and intuition of art. 

Katherine Gilbert. 

L'Art et la Morale. V. Delbos. Rev. de Met., XXV, 2, pp. 177-188. 

The relation between art and morals is many-sided. Art frees our minds 
from immediate interests and allows us a detachment which enables us to 
sympathize with all humanity. Art cannot limit itself to the representation 
of what serves a moral purpose. Indeed art lulls the conscience so that 
things which would revolt us in real life do not offend us in art. It fur- 
nishes us with an enlarged, ideal experience, through which we come to 
know the whole life of the race. Aristotle's law of the ' purgation of the pas- 
sions' shows how art frees the emotions from particular circumstances, and 
applies them to the common destiny of mankind. Art then has the psycho- 
logical value of liberating us from emotions whose outbreak in the real world 
might cause us to go contrary to the moral law. But there is another psycho- 
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logical law which opposes this. While art may purify the passions, it may on 
the contrary reinforce them. It can define vague feelings, render them conta- 
gious, and excite sympathetic justification of unworthy objects. The theatre, 
for instance, is capable not only of amending morals but of corrupting them. 
Bossuet and Rousseau both pointed this out. The question is whether art, 
when it reaches the extreme form where it corrupts public morals, does not 
cease to be art. Such art has pandered to a confusion between the truth of 
art and the truth of life. A genuine work of art arouses in us a sort of (esthetic 
reflection which transports us to a realm entirely foreign to practical reality. 
Art which is not controlled by such ideal, aesthetic reflection would seem not 
to be true art. True art, on the whole, is advantageous to morals. If one 
has moral education, one risks nothing from art. All things are healthful to 
healthy souls. Yet art aids morals only when its aid is solicited. The con- 
ception of an ideal is common to aesthetics and morals. The virtues, too, 
have always been partially aesthetic conceptions. Indeed all ethical language 
is full of aesthetic qualifications. 

Marie T. Collins. 

Mechanism and Causality in Physics. Morris Raphael Cohen. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 14, pp. 365-386. 

This study forms part of a forthcoming book on The Principles of Natural 
Science. The question under examination is whether the mechanical point of 
view is necessary for physical science. Preliminary distinctions are made 
between the physical and the mechanical, between mechanism and deter- 
mism, and between mechanical phenomena and those expressible in certain 
types of differential equations. The author proceeds to discuss three positions 
which defend the universality of mechanical law. The first of these is based on 
the belief that the classic science of mechanics consists of a deductive system of 
propositions. It adduces a priori arguments to show that all natural events 
should be deducible from these laws. To-day it is hardly necessary to 
examine the fallacies in these a priori proofs of philosophers, for we are in 
possession of facts tending to show that the principles of mechanics are 
not universal, but merely first approximations. Recent physics, for instance, 
is forced to assume that masses, beyond certain limits, do not remain con- 
stant, but vary with velocity. Similar considerations may be advanced 
against a priori proofs that all physical phenomena are mechanical. Such 
arguments rest on the fallacious assumption that all changes are in the last 
analysis spatial. Recent experimental work tends to show that mass phe- 
nomena may be of electric origin; so electricity may be more fundamental than 
mechanics. Secondly, there are those who defend the mechanical standpoint 
on faith, apparently believing that the mechanical view has been making the 
steadiest progress toward a complete explanation of the universe. The actual 
history of physics, however, shows that this has not been the case. Thirdly, 
there are those who offer a psychological argument for the mechanical point of 
view. They hold that physical phenomena can only be understood by forming 
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mechanical models of them. This again is disproved by the history of the 
discoveries in physics. Modern physics is provisional, pluralistic, empirical, 
yet thoroughly mathematical. It is suspicious of any dogma of eternal sub- 
stantial forms or ultimates. The old notion of absolutely uniform causation 
is giving place to the doctrine of statistical averages or correlations. The 
classic law of the uniformity of nature is changing, because of the dis- 
covery that in physics, as in social science, we never have absolute repeti- 
tion. Yet this does not force us to hold with Mach and Pearson that all neces- 
sary relations are merely mental products. The interpretation by empiricists 
cannot account for the fundamental assumption underlying scientific pro- 
cedure, namely, that the logically necessary relations holding between mathe- 
matical expressions hold of natural phenomena themselves. The significance 
of the fact that logical or hypothetical truth does really apply to nature has 
been obscured by certain modern philosophical dogmas. Among the most 
harmful of these dogmas are the following: (1) the notion that logical and 
mathematical relations are merely subjective; (2) that deductive reasoning 
is merely tautological; (3) that science deals only with the actual, existent 
world; (4) that truth must be organic, and that approximations or partial 
truths are not really truths. Mechanism, it is concluded, has failed as a final 
account of physics. Logical relations seem rather to form the intelligible 
substance of things. 

Marie T. Collins. 

On Certain Idealistic Arguments. Harold P. Cooke. Mind, N. S., XXVII, 

106, pp. 165-173. 

The question under consideration is the idealist's argument that matter 
without mind is unthinkable — that matter exists only in mind. The defense 
of the argument usually proceeds by an inquiry into the nature of the primary 
and secondary qualities, from which the conclusion is reached that everything 
exists in mind. Evidently the mind meant is that of the individual subject ; the 
world may be said to exist in my mind. By analogy it is inferred to exist in 
other minds as well. Unperceived objects, and the world in the pre-sentient 
days of which science speaks, all are placed in the mind of God. But here the 
standpoint of my personal experience is tacitly given up. Esse is no longer 
percipi, unless the argument starts by assuming the very point which it seeks to 
prove, viz., that all things exist in some consciousness. The Divine Mind is 
simply introduced by a leap in the argument. The idealistic inference from pri- 
mary and secondary qualities merely amounts to the contention that one cannot 
have a mental picture of what is ex hypothesi unapprehended. It proves noth- 
ing as to existence. If, on the other hand, we consider ourselves in immediate 
contact with our sensible surroundings and disregard the intervention of the 
organs of sense, we have still other difficulties. Historically, it may be noted, 
Berkeley left us the organs of sense. But these then must be permanent 
sensations — sensations whereby we have other sensations — which is not true. 
Or we must presuppose the body, and virtually are brought once more to 
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Locke's representative perceptionism — even though Berkeley identified 
sensations with the objects themselves. The idealist argument should not 
set itself up as an inference, but merely as a definition of terms. 

Marie T. Collins. 

The Implications of Recognition. Beatrice Edgell. Mind, N. S., XXVII, 

196, pp. 174-187. 

The article represents an advanced stage in a discussion between the author 
and Mr. G. E. Moore. The subject is the implications of recognition with 
special reference to knowledge by acquaintance, as presented chiefly in the 
writings of Mr. Bertrand Russell. ' Acquaintance ' appears to be the term used 
by Mr. Russell to express the fact that experience is constituted by a relation. 
Knowledge by acquaintance is distinguished sharply from knowledge about. 
Sense knowledge is typical knowledge by acquaintance. Acquaintance does 
not necessarily involve knowledge of this acquaintance. The present author 
asks how, on such a view, we can be acquainted with a multiplicity of objects as 
a multiplicity, when the subject is not given. Is the distinction between 
knowledge by acquaintance and knowledge about, fundamental? If sense- 
data are independent of our knowing, then what magic can repetition effect 
in cognition? All we can infer from retentiveness is that, by repetition, ac- 
quaintance with an object may be facilitated. One might claim that this 
facilitation had an inner side, but this perhaps might be merely introspection, 
which would either lead epistemologically to involution in the act of acquain- 
tance or postulate a completed analysis of the object, nullifying the whole 
function of acquaintance. The radical difficulty with Mr. Russell's view of 
acquaintance seems to be the impossibility of making any headway with an 
object of cogniton devoid of necessary relations to previous experience. There 
is never simple cognitive acquaintance, but always knowledge about; every 
object is ipso facto placed in relations. There must be reciprocity between the 
processes of cognition and the 'this ' on which they are exercised. It is hard to 
see how a number of serial acquaintances, of the same content and order, could 
be constitutive of recognition; or how the exercise of sensing could give a 
sense-datum new significance. Mr. Russell's theory of knowledge by acquain- 
tance is not independent of his theory of the physical world. 

Marie T. Collins. 

A Method of Distributive Justice. Arthur K. Rogers. Int. J. E., XXVIII, 

3, pp. 406-424. 

In a previous paper the author argued that there exists no a priori principle 
of justice for settling the proper division of wealth. Yet the ideal lies in the 
direction of equalization. He now discusses a method for approaching this 
ideal. Indefinitely extended experiment will be required. But the essential 
preliminary is a new psychological attitude on the part both of capital and 
labor: a willingness to set aside hostility and to accept a cooperative basis. 
Cooperation must be worked out through a wholly non-paternalistic form of 
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profit-sharing. Class-consciousness appears in many respects a satisfactory 
means; but it must shift its emphasis from negative conflict to some positive 
end. Labor should begin to experiment in cooperating with the better disposed 
employers toward greater efficiency of production, as a definite common goal. 

Marie T. Collins. 

The Idea of the State. C. Delisle Burns. Mind, N. S., XXVII, 106, pp. 
188-198. 

The ' idea of the state ' is the tendency governing political administration and 
popular feeling; it is a succession of insights rather than a continuous move- 
ment, and is rational only in the sense that it is in general intelligent. The 
neglected consideration which is the subject of this article is: "The idea of the 
state implies that the state exists for increasing the intercourse and inter- 
dependence between its own citizens and those of every other state." To 
what extent is this thesis true? There are two main arguments against it: 
(1) Militarism, and (2) The concentration upon domestic development in 
every state. To the first argument the reply is that militarism is a survival 
from a period before there was a state; that the development of the state tends 
toward a widening distribution of responsibility among the citizens; and that 
the effects of militarism upon the organization of the state may be non-essen- 
tial. The second argument merely shows that one element in the idea of the 
state has been more fully appreciated than another. "Analysis of the history 
of the state shows that (1) the common interests of its own citizens and subjects, 
for which most men agree that the state exists, can only be secured if the state 
also aims at the interests which are common to citizens and aliens; (2) there 
is an increasing impatience as state-life develops with the divisions and dif- 
ferences between governments and still more impatience with the militarism 
and periodic wars which delay domestic reform or obstruct ordinary conveni- 
ences; (3) there is a rapidly developing organization of the external relations 
of states on political (non-military) principles. Such indications imply that 
one element in the idea of the state is interstate political organization." 

Katherine Gilbert. 

Two Types of Transcendentalism in America. Woodbridge Riley. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., XV, 11, pp. 281-292. 

Although American transcendentalism is suggestive of a peculiar native 
strain and was indeed set in a local mold before the advent of either French or 
German influences, these foreign nations have undoubtedly left an indelible 
impression upon the American transcendental movement. There is even a 
tradition that New England transcendentalism was 'made in Germany.' 
Recent investigation has conclusively pointed out that Germany did not 
directly affect leaders life Channing and Emerson, and that Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel were not known in this country until the sixties. The 
first type of American transcendentalism was Franco-American and was 
greatly influenced by Cousin, Jouffroy and Constant. But the metaphysical 
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position of these French philosophers was never accepted as a whole by the 
American transcendentalists. They could not accept the reign of any authori- 
tative, dogmatic system. The advent of the second type of transcendental- 
ism, introducing a distinctly German influence, was brought about after the 
Civil War through William T. Harris in his Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel were read in the original, and through the 
discussions of the St. Louis Metaphysical Club, the translations in the Journal, 
and the subsequent lectures of Harris and his colleagues at the Concord Sum- 
mer School, New England was largely won over to the recent marked sympathy 
with the German way of thinking. George Sylvester Morris, the well-known 
translator of Ueberweg, did much to introduce for the first time an adequate 
historical method in philosophy. Morris pointed out that the historic course 
of philosophy was an evolution, or rather a portrayal of various schools of 
speculation with whose divergencies it would be as absurd to quarrel as with 
the various schools of painting. This second type of transcendentalism was 
thus primarily Hegelian in its point of view. 

Edgar de Laski. 



